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hath not yet eaten of it ; and what man is there that hath 
betrothed a wife, and hath not taken her, let him go and 
return unto his house. And the officers shall speak further 
unto the people, and they shall say, What man is there 
that is fearful and faint-hearted ? Let him go and return 
unto his house, lest his brethren's heart faint as well 
as his heart." 

We see, also, that " the captains of the armies to lead 
the people " are not to be made till the people are actually 
in the field ; so that there would be no military cast or 
profession always burning to go to war. The God of the 
Hebrews, then, is not characteristically a "God of Bat- 
tles." Compared with the gods of the other nations, He is 
a God of Peace. Yet He has been taken for a God of 
Battles, and His name has been invoked in unjust and fan- 
atical wars. — Prof. Goldwin Smith. 



The South Recovering from the Moral Effects 
of the Rebellion. — Few have adequately conceived how 
far her rebellion recoiled upon the social, intellectual and 
moral condition of the South. It operated as a general 
paralysis upon her literary institutions. We are coming 
incidentally to learn its effect in this respect. " Dr. Wad- 
dell, President of the University of Mississippi," says the 
Southern Presbyterian, " is of opinion that there are more 
young persons getting an education in the South than ever 
before. One religious paper had at one time forty adver- 
tisements of schools. They are studying better because 
they know they will have to depend upon their own indi- 
vidual efforts for a living. There are more in proportion 
that are pious, and many are candidates for the ministry. 
Already several have gone as foreign missionaries, and the 
Church been awakened thereby. We think God is about 
to open the people's hearts to give as never before. Pres- 
byteries and churches are adopting the Scripture plan of 
every one giving weekly. The churches also are becoming 
fully organized by the election of deacons, and their activity 
in Christian work is greatly augmented." 



Mars in Aphelion. — We believe that astronomy rep- 
resents the planet Mars as most eccentric in its orbit of all 
the planets, with the exception of Mercury. As Mars, in 
the old Mythology, was the god of war and strife, and 
Mercury the universal mischief-maker, the physical fact 
referred to would seem to have almost a typical signifi- 
cance. The " eccentricity " of the orbit of Mars is such 
that when in its aphelion, it is some twenty-six millions of 
miles farther from the sun than when in its perihelion, or 
at its nearest point. Sometimes it is no more than thirty- 
fiye millions of miles from the earth, while at other times it 
is not less than two hundred and twenty-five millions. A 
kind of wandering, straggling fellow, is this Mars, appear- 
ing sometimes as if he scarcely knew his own mind, what 
he is after or whither he wants to go. If for once we might 
identify the planet and the god, and attribute to them, as 
ancient faith once did, the supervision of warlike matters in 
this world, we should say that just at this moment, to speak 
astronomically, they are at the aphelion point, or. mytho- 
logically, that Minerva has once more gained the upper 
hand, and under the stone she casts, the god lies sprawling. 

The exhibitions of human soldiership just now are cer- 
tainly not of the most resplendent sort. A little sputter of 
war breaks out, now and then, in South America. Ever 
and anon we read of a small sized Cretan skirmish. The 
Cuban patriots are burning, some powder, and making some 
noise, but with very insignificant results otherwise. Mean- 
while the grandiloquent "Eastern Question," as between 



'Greece and Turkey, dies out in mere scolding, threatening, 
and make-believe reconciliation. Mars is manifestly not 
the planet now in the ascendant, certainly not the god most 
heard in the Olympian councils. Mortals and terrene people 
will not break their hearts at this state of affairs. The 
earth swings on its way not much caring whether the fiery- 
red little planet is in the aphelion or the perihelion, while 
mortal men may see reason to rejoice in the humiliations 
of the strutting deity. 

War is unquestionably always in some one a great blun- 
der and a great crime. Of course it is ever a question that 
has to be submitted to the arbitration of history who is the 
blunderer and who is the criminal. Often the parties to it 
may share the blame between them. But a blunder and a 
crime it always is, in its human aspect. Viewed as per- 
mitted or used in Divine Providence, it is one of the most 
terrible of punishments for human sin. We believe that, in 
this day, the greatest of the generals would bo first and 
chief to rejoice if every sword were to become a plowshare, 
and every spear a pruning hook. 

The aspect of affairs in the world at this moment would 
seem to indicate that the nations are tired of war, and even 
their rulers disposed to consult " the things that make for 
peace." When some question arises like one still pending 
between England and America, or the one just now dis- 
posed of between Greece and Turkey, there is seen among 
the rulers and diplomats much more of a genuine wish to 
adjust matters without war than was at least once the case. 
Even if we must take the lowest view of the motives prompt- 
ing this, and suppose that the reason is that those who guide 
the politics of the world have become satisfied that the 
great game of war is too much a doubtful chance, with a 
stake too precious, even this is something. 

The world was long in learning even so much as this. 
Until very recent times, it was supposed that no squabble 
of nations could ever be honorably settled without blood, 
and that the growth and supremacy of any one nation must 
always be at the expense of some other. It is a great point 
gained, that the ruinous fallacy is at last exposed, and that 
it -is found there are better means of national advancement 
than war and conquest. We will hope, too, that there are 
nobler motives ; that in the latest great wars both in the 
New World and the Old, a conclusive reason has been seen 
and admitted why political questions should always be set- 
tled by political means, and that war is henceforth to be 
accounted an evil to all parties, and equally to be shunned 
by all. When that day really comes, the function of the 
soldier will be ended, and Mars may hang up his shield. — 
Ghr. Freeman, Chicago. 



A CONTRAST. 

It is cheering to see in our secular papers, occasionally 
impressive articles in favor of a new mode of pacifying the 
world. The following article is an editorial in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, written in the spirit of true states- 
manship. It was published during the siege of Sebasto- 
pol: — 

" It is a singular fact, and one worthy the attention of 
statesmen, that in no species of labor that men engage in, is 
the expense so great in proportion to the work accomplished 
as in war, while in none is so much labor performed so 
cheaply as by some of the missionary circuit riders in the 
backwoods, or in a savage country. Every one of the 
250,000 soldiers around Sebastopol has cost on an aver- 
age far more to Prance and England than, a missionary 
would have done in any part of the globe, and 200,000 
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men who went out on the voluntary system to persuade men 
to love each other, to live virtuously and to obey God, 
would have done far more to ensure peace and promote the 
good of the world, than the capture of a hundred such for- 
tresses, and certainly much more than the destruction of 
half a million of soldiers and the. exasperations, impoverish- 
ment and debt occasioned by the war. 

It is also, a singular fact that while every government in 
the world probably spends more money for war purposes, in 
each year, than the income of all the Missionary Societies 
on earth put together, we have learned more of the lan- 
guage? of uncivilized nations through Missionaries, more of 
their manners and customs, their history, their government 
and their arts through missions than from armies, or indeed 
from any other source, even commerce itself. The Colony 
at Liberia has done more for Africa than that of the Cape 
of Good Hope, though the former never cost the- Govern- 
ment of this country any money of importance, and is now 
in fact self-sustaining. 

But we believe this principle is capable of being carried 
out in many other ways. It will be found universally 
much cheaper, wiser and more practicable than is generally 
supposed, to educate men so that they will act right of 
themselves, than to pursue, punish and reform them when 
they do wrong. 

The education of the masses to higher and higher de- 
grees of attainment in everything thatpan "ennoble and dig- 
nify man, is the true policy, especially for the preservation 
of our institutions. It is not only education in reading and 
writing to which we allude, though that is of course inclu- 
ded. The fact is, we are all daily being educated by the 
manners and customs of those with whom we associate, and 
educating (i. e. drawing out) the good or the evil in 
them and in ourselves. Every habit educates far more than 
any instruction. Action is the great and universal teacher. 

Let any man look around him as he walks to or fiom the 
Post-Office to his business, and he will see on every side the 
marks of a thousand customs that are influencing the future 
character of multitudes, for good or for evil. There are the 
germs of young thieves, drunkards and outcasts, being 
trained up in our midst by the poverty and parentage they 
cannot help, the vices to which they are compelled to min- 
ister, and the neglect and contempt which they receive from 
those who should be their best protectors and truest friends. 

Let each man look around him, not as a Pharisee, but as 
a friend of humanity, and he will be able to accomplish far 
more for the world in eradicating crime, than the whole 
host of constables armed merely with the power of the 
State. Let him begin, not by a mere talking philanthropy, 
or even by profuse benevolence, but by trying to influence 
the daily habits and life of some around him who have 
fallen into errors which he has escaped, or from which he 
has been reformed. . Let him, as a friend, a brother, or a 
father, seek out and reform such by love, persuasion and 
good example ; thus will he save the State from corruption, 
and Supply himself with the most efficient motives to a daily 
and progressive virtue." 



THE DYING SOLDIER TO HIS BETROTHED. 

I'm lying in my tent, Mary, 

The doctor just passed by, 
Who looked upon my fearful wound, 

And told me I must die ! 
So I will try to write once more, 

Though scarce can raise my head, 
Well knowing, ere this reaches you, 

Your Henry will be dead ! 



It seems a little hard, my love, 

Thus far from home to die ; 
And to be buried here alone, 

And then forgotten lie ! 
To part from the Young Hopes of life, 

So sudden, and so soon, 
And leave thee, O ! so comfortless, 

In sorrow all alone ! 

But I must die, and be no more ; 

Our dream of life is done ; 
Tho' this vain, noisy world of strife 

Will still be moving on ! 
A. few will miss me at the mess, 

As others oft have been, 
My poor name stricken from the roll, 

And never called again ! 

But you, O ! well I know, lov'd one, 

How wild your heart will beat, 
When your deep, anxious, waiting eyes, 

These last, sad tines shall meet ! 
How in the horror of despair 

You'll vent your hopeless cry, 
And in the anguish of your soul, 

Pray God, mat you may die! 

I know that long, long hours of grief 

Will to your pathway cling, 
That wretched dreams of hopeless joys 

The shades of night will bring ! 
Yet may your wearied soul ne'er turn 

From the Throne of Grace and prayer ! 
To seek repose in ruin, and 

The darkness of despair ! 

But come, my love, and with my soul 

In sweet communion bow ! 
Unto that God who gave me grace, 

And who supports me now ! 
Once more with me in cov'nant join, 

As when thy love I won, 
And calmly, meeklv, with me say, 

" Ihy will, O G'od, be done ! " 

Then go alone unto the grove, 

Where oft we used to sit, 
To hear the robin and the finch, 

Their songs of praise repeat ; 
There in the anguish of thy grief, 

Pour out thy soul in prayer ; 
Perhaps the Lord will send me then 

To save thee from despair ! 

Then rise and walk abroad, to see 

The scenes we used to love ; 
Along the little singing stream, 

Meand'ring through the grove, 
Until you reach the well known spot, 

Where our hour of parting came, 
There plant for me some evergreen, 

And call it by my name. 

Oh ! it is getting dark, my love, 

Good-by ! my work is done ! 
My soul has well commended you 

To Him, the Holy One ! 
And He shall " temper the cold winds," 

To one so shorn and riven, 
And bring thee safe through sorrow's gate, 

Up to our Some in Heaven ! 



A deaf and dumb person being asked to give his idea of 
forgiveness, took a pencil and wrote — "It is the sweet- 
ness which flowere yield when trampled upon." 



